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Editoria 


Our readers do not need the reminder that 1952 is the 75th year of Library Association history. 
Some opportunity may be found at the Bournemouth Conference to celebrate this fact, in 
however modest a manner. The American Library Association, older by a year, celebrated 
its anniversary at Philadelphia last October, on which occasion Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings 
represented this country and spoke at a luncheon meeting to three hundred of the guests with 
acceptance. That celebration, however, appears to us to have been most significant for the 
comment on the Carnegie library gifts which was made by Mr. Ralph Munn, librarian of 
same. 7 Carnegie Library, in some ways the most spectacular one founded by the great Scot. 
Munn said :— 

“The public library movement would probably be further advanced today if Andrew 
Carnegie had not donated so many library buildings. 

“Every experienced librarian now knows that small cities and towns cannot operate 
successful public libraries unless they pool their resources in a county or regional system. 
Even though the small community may tax itself heroically, it cannot raise a fund large 
enough to provide the essential elements of good library service. The Carnegie gifts 
were made before there was a substantial body of experience with libraries, and a majority 
of the grants were to small communities. 

“As promoters of library development, we must conclude that these small libraries 
have harmed the cause. Many millions of Americans know only these village and town 
libraries, and have formed their entire concept of the public library from them. Too 
small to provide even the minimum essentials of good service, these libraries are largely 
responsible for the attitude of apathetic benevolence with which so many people regard 
public libraries. 

“We would surely have a more aggressively favorable public opinion if Andrew 
Carnegie had known what we know today, and had restricted his grants to governmental 
units which are large enough to finance the operation of well stocked and adequately 
Staffed libraries. It is also true, of course, that much good came from the Carnegie gifts. 
In general, they brought public libraries into great prominence. His gifts also a¢ted 
as a spur to the professional training of librarians and to library architecture.” _ 

The doétrine Dr. Munn preaches has been well supported over here ; in a certain sense 
the McColvin Report is based largely on a national scheme of relatively large library units in 
which every town is the centre or is part of a region. The matter will recur from time to 
time, as, obviously, the library set-up consists in the main of small town units many of which 
do good service but are unable of their’ own power to reach excellence. The voluntary co- 
operation which libraries have developed to a unique degree does something, indeed much, to 
remedy the obvious shortcomings of the small library and the county system shows increas- 
ingly every day that central “‘ power-house ” libraries, regional branch organization and inter- 
communication amongst all its service points are bringing a certain efficiency. One of the 
problems still to be solved generally is to procure and continue the sense of possession, 
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expressed in the words “ our library” which is felt in some small towns, with the impersonal 
charaéter of remote control which any national or regional system seems inevitably to create, 
not always fairly. Dr. Munn was concerned to stress one drawback of Carnegie gifts. The 
reply is probably that without these gifts the movement would have waited long for the 
momentum it has today. 


* * * * * * 


The last months have seen three retirements from the county library service—Captain 
Richard Wright from Middlesex, where he has an enviable record of pioneer work of effective 
and enduring value ; Mr. A. H. Gilgrass of Cheshire, who has also been amongst the pioneers 
—these have reached retiring age ; and Miss M. F. Austin, of Herts., who married a year or 
two ago and who will devote herself to her home. All these librarians have done valuable 
work, in and outside their own special work. They have served on the L.A. Council, have 
been active in their own Section, and will be missed. They have our gratitude and good wishes. 


* * * * * . 


The cataloguing service that Harrods have given for the past few years is to be ter- 
minated in June or thereabouts. It was a gallant experiment in central card cataloguing and 
its cards are examples of good entries, expertly produced and well printed. It would be 
interesting to probe the causes of its withdrawal. In the first place it was an attempt by a great 
commercial firm to do for librarians what librarians could not, apparently, do for themselves 
but had frequently advocated. That it was so done was possibly resented by some of the 
profession, coma the objection would not seem to be logical seeing that Harrods employed 
cataloguers with L.A. qualifications. In the second, the scheme came to birth concurrently 
with the heavily-sponsored B.N.B., which is also an expert official cataloguing service although 
it does not as yet, and may never, provide card entries. The courage of Mr. Cadness Page, 
the distinguished librarian of Harrods in conduéting their enterprise should be acknowledged; 
those who benefited by his service will miss it greatly. Our moral is that we hope all who have 
not done so will give support to the B.N.B., the finest serial bibliography now appearing, the 
annual volume of which is, as our U.S. colleagues have said “‘a joy.” Such works cannot be 
taken for granted. They must be supported. 


* * * * 


The Ministry of Health, by circular dated February 7, 1952, agreed that the charge which 
hospitals may pay to the libraries of St. John and the British Red Cross should be raised 
“from 5s. to 7s. per occupied bed per annum with effect from July 1, 1952, being satisfied 
that this increase is fair and reasonable ; the cost of the service would be much higher but for 
the fact that librarians’ services are mainly voluntary, and the books in circulation are largely 
gifts.” The words are worth quoting because otherwise it might be difficult to understand 
how so small an increase came to be proposed. £350 per thousand beds is impossibly meagre 
for such service as a public library would render, but we realize that much can be done by 
the charity which we would not discourage. 


* * * 


Liverpool Public Libraries added another historic 35 mm. film to its collection when 
Alderman Alfred Levy presented to the Lord Mayor (Alderman Vere E. Cotton), a copy of 
“The Funeral of His late Majesty King George VI” for inclusion in the library colle€tion of 
historic films. The earliest 35 mm. film in the colleétion is dated 1907. Each year a seleétion of 
films are shown in the Piéton Hall on the Library’s own standard 35 mm. machine. 


* * * * * * 


The Library Association have pleasure in announcing that the Library Association 
Carnegie Medal for an outstanding book for children published during the year 1951 has been 
awarded to Miss Cynthia Harnett for The Woo/-Pack, published by Messrs. Methuen. 
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“An Honest Picture ’ ik 


By GeorGce H. BusHNeLi 


* WHEN I was at the School in Cupar, Fyfe, in the year 1745-6, I remember of being present 
when at the Cross I witnessed the Proclaiming Prince Charles Stuart, then called the Pre- 
tender, King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c. atid His Health was drank with three 
cheers & acclamations by a Body of Highlanders and his followers. There was no visible joy 
shown by the inhabitants except by two Miss Arnotts, who waved their white handkerchiefs 
from a window when the Health was Drank. Immediately after this, the Battle of Culloden 
put a stop and an end to this Phrenzy.” 

That quotation is copied from many scribbled in a copy of Sibbald’s History of Fife by 
its one-time owner, a Dr. Peter Wright. Just ninety-five years earlier the author himself 
Robert Sibbald, then a boy of nine, entered the same Grammar School at Cupar to begin his 
Studies. For the moment, however, those studies were not destined to prosper very satis- 
factorily, for in the following year, 1651, the Sibbald family moved to Dundee and were there 
when General Monk stormed and captured that city, killing more than one-sixth of its in- 
habitants. The Sibbalds sold some meal to obtain a pass and fled back to Cupar, young Robert 
having to walk all the way as there was not enough money in the family purse to pay for a 
horse for him. From Cupar they moved again, this time to Edinburgh, where Robert entered a 
first the High School and later the College, from which he graduated in 1659 at the age of 
eighteen. Like many men of Fife he was a born book-collector, and from the time he entered 
College every penny he could spare was spent in buying books. 

Sibbald’s mother, who was a daughter of Robert Boyd of Kipps, wanted her son to enter 
the ministry, but, he tells us, “‘ there were great divisions among the presbyterians then, some 
for publick assemblies of the church, some against them, and they wrote reproachful discourses 
against others, and occasioned factions in the state and private families, which gave me a 
disgust of them.”” He was then acquainted with a number of ministers, including the Rev. 
Robert Douglas, reputed grandson of Mary, Queen of Scots, but he ‘‘ saw none could enter 
to the ministry without engaging in some of these factions, and espousing their interest,” 
and he preferred a quiet life. To indulge in such a life he fixed upon medicine as his chosen 
profession, hoping to be useful to his generation and to affect charity towards all men of 
whatever persuasion. 

A month before his nineteenth birthday Robert Sibbald sailed for Holland to study 


anatomy and surgery at Leyden, under the celebrated anatomist Johannes van Horne, botany is 
under the famous Adolph Vorstius, and medicine under Frangois de la Boe, better known as he 

Franciscus Sylvius. This was the year 1660, when Holland was world-famous for its public . 
anatomy lessons. A century and a half had already gone by since Holland, well in advance of ; 
most countries, had legalised the dissection of human bodies for the purposes of instruction, a 
and long before Sibbald’s arrival in Leyden it had become usual in several Dutch towns to a 


permit regular public lectures on anatomy to take place. Such leétures were held in halls 
specially designed for the purpose and fitted up in very curious fashion. Perhaps the one in 


which young Sibbald had his first lesson in anatomy was the celebrated “* Theatrum Anatomi- 

cum ” in which was displayed, on the low wall which formed the boundary of the auditorium, v , 
a representation of the Fall of Man composed entirely of skeletons. These anatomy-halls were si 
usually adorned with portraits of celebrated anatomists and doétors. Sometimes Sibbald ae 
attended the lectures given by Van der Linden, and it is probable that Rembrandt’s famous ao 
portrait of that great teacher hung in the room in which Sibbald sat. Sibbald may well have Se 
been one of the first Scotsmen, too, to have seen Rembrandt’s magnificent painting “‘ The ie ae 
Anatomy Lesson”’, a picture which, incidentally, gives us an excellent idea of the conditions oie at 


in which the youth from Fife studied anatomical dissection. He was frequently in Amsterdam, 
where that painting hung in its original situation in the disse¢tion-room in his time and, ee 
indeed, until 1828. From Leyden, Sibbald went to Paris and then to Rouen and Angiers, 
where he pbtained his medical degree in 1662. By stages he returned to this country, spend- 
ing three months in London on the way north, and reaching Edinburgh on the last day of 
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Four years after his return home Sibbald renewed acquaintance with Sir Andrew Balfour 
whom he had met on the Continent, and who was then perhaps the most celebrated Scottish 
physician. Balfour had been a pupil in England of the great Harvey and afterwards became 
the first to carry out dissection of the human body in Scotland. It has usually been Stated in 
histories of Fife and other works, that Sibbald founded the first botanic garden in Scotland, 
but this is not correét. With Andrew Balfour he planned the first “‘ medicine-garden ” in 
Edinburgh, but Patrick Murray, Laird of Levingstone, had already founded a botanic garden 
at Levingstone, and it was through the mutual acquaintance of Murray, Balfour and Sibbald 
that Edinburgh’s first botanic garden grew. Sibbald was also one of the founders of the Royal 
College of Physicians in Edinburgh. He was twice married ; for a time he became a Roman 
Catholic and as a result was hunted by Presbyterians who swore to “ Rathillet ” him—a term 
used after the part played by Hackston of Rathillet in the murder of Archbishop Sharp ; 
he was appointed Physician to Charles II and to James VII; in 1682 he was knighted by the 
Duke of York ; and he has been accused of forgery. 

Such was the man who gave us the first reasonably authoritative account of Fife and 
Kinross, The History, Ancient and Modern, of the Sheriffdoms of Fife and Kinross, with Description 
of Both, and of the Firths of Forth and Tay, and the Islands in them. Nowadays one would not 
usually expect a busy medical man to produce historical works, nor, indeed, was it common 
in Sibbald’s day for doctors to be historians. The link in Sibbald’s case happens to be easy to 
find—botany. Vorstius in Leyden had taught him well both pure botany and its application 
to the treatment of disease ; and when in Amsterdam Sibbald “‘ went and herbalized in the 
downes and woods with the gardner of the medicine garden.” During nine months in Paris 
he studied the plants in the King’s Garden, and on his return home demonstrated and main- 
tained his interest by his work for Edinburgh’s “‘ medicine-garden.” From the lesser, Sibbald 
passed to the greater, and prosecuted his study of natural history by wandering about the 
country on both sides of the Forth. About this time he became physician to James Drummond, 
4th Earl of Perth, and it was by his encouragement “‘ that to the inquirie after the naturall 
products of the Kingdome,” Sibbald “ added the inquyrie after what concerned ane exact 
geographicall description of it.” The Earl, who was a good friend to Sibbald, informed King 
Charles II of his interest and progress in the study of the natural history and geography of 
Scotland, and as a result Sibbald was given a Royal patent to be H.M. Geographer for Scotland, 

Sibbald’s principal work was not his account of Fife, but a large work on the natural 
history of Scotland entitled Scotia I//ustrata, sive Prodromus Historiae Naturalis Scotiae, which 
he published in 1684. A second edition appeared in 1696 and provoked a very bitter, anony- 
mous review which was actually written by his former friend, Archibald Pitcairn, Professor 
of Medicine in Edinburgh University. Pitcairn poured laughter unmercifully on Sibbald 
for giving credit in his book to stories of “ wild oxen with manes” in Scotland, of “ badgers 
like swine,” etc., and accused him both of ignorance and of copying from such naturalists as 
Ray and Sutherland. Sibbald replied to this attack by giving an account of his own studies 
and Stating that he had spent twenty years in gathering the knowledge he had put into the work. 

His History of Fife was published in 1710, and was dedicated to the 7th Earl of Rothes, 
then Sheriff of the County. A new edition, “ embellished with elegant engravings,” was 
printed and published at Cupar in 1803 by Robert Tullis, founder of the Tullis Russell Paper 
Mills and for a time printer to the University of St Andrews. This edition is a great improve- 
ment in every way upon the earlier Edinburgh edition. 

The History is divided into parts, beginning with the ancient extent of the shire, its early 
inhabitants, Piéts, Romans and Danes; and deals with its geography and natural history. 
The history of Kinross is rather oddly inserted between an account of the University of St 
Andrews and a tour of the coast of Fife. 

Much of the early history given by Sibbald has since been shown to be inaccurate, but 
his accounts of mansion houses of his own day and his ingenuous remarks on Fife personalities 
known to him still have unique value. 

In my own copy of the first edition of Sibbald’s History, an earlier owner, Elizabeth 
Leslie, a descendant of the Earl of Rothes to whom it is dedicated, has carefully drawn and 
coloured some Leslie coats of arms and has added many manuscript notes and corrections. 
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Some of these notes are remarkably interesting. ‘There is one dated February 1827, for in- 
Stance: ‘ The fishermen of St Andrews have for some time past been in the practice of turning 
over the rubbish which was taken from the Cathedral, the greater part of which is now washed 
by the waves of the sea. Within these few days two rings of fine gold have been found. The 
carving on them is neat, and one of them is set with coral. A few silver coins have also been 
found, but they are so much defaced that it is impossible to say where, or in what King’s 
reign they were fabricated. They are thought to be Scottish coins.” Did these come from 
destroyed graves or were they part of the traditional buried treasure of the Cathedral ? Another 
note makes the point that Queen Margaret spoke “ the language of her native country which 
was Hungary ”—a statement capable of arousing much argument. The descent of the great 
Scottish house of Leslie from a Hungarian family of Leslie, some members of which accom- 
panied Margaret to Scotland, is carefully traced, but whether accurately or not I have not 
sought to discover. It is also stated in a note that St Margaret’s Bay is so called to commemor- 
ate the fact that the founder of the Scottish family of Leslie, Bartholomew de Leshlin, afterwards 
called Leslie, saved Queen Margaret from drowning there. 

In the seventh chapter of the History Sibbald recalls the tradition that in the days of Roman 
Britain the station or camp of the Roman ninth legion was on the site of the present town of 
Falkland. In my copy, Elizabeth Leslie has added this note to Sibbald’s statement: “ Anno 
Domini 1825, the ruins of a Roman town, containing (if | remember rightly), about 13 houses, 
was discovered between Auchtermuchty and Lumquhat ; which are exactly in the neighbour- 
hood mentioned here [i.e. by Sibbald], the town was supposed to have been built in the time 
of our general Galgacus, there were also, I believe, several Roman coins discovered. 
Lumquhat was the estate of my great-grandfather John Leslie.” 

The edition published by Robert Tullis contains a great many additions, some of which 
are perhaps more interesting than historically accurate. For instance, where Sibbald speaks 
of the Priory at Pittenweem, Tullis adds the following information: “‘ The noted St Fillan, 
whose name has been given to so many chapels, fountains, &c., in Scotland, and who is still 
held in superstitious reverence in great part of the Highlands, was Abbot of Pittenweem.. . 
While transcribing the Scriptures, his left hand was observed to send forth such a splendour, 
as to afford light to that with which he wrote: a miracle which saved many candles to the 
convent, as St Fillan used to spend whole nights in that exercise ... Robert the Bruce was 
possessed of this miraculous and luminous arm, which he inclosed in a silver shrine, and had 
it carried at the head of his army. Previous to the battle of Bannockburn, the King’s Chaplain, 
a man of little faith, extracted the relique and deposited it in some place of security, lest it 
should fall into the hands of the English. But lo! while Robert was addressing his prayers 
to the empty casket, it was observed to open and shut suddenly ; and, on inspection, the saint 
was found to have himself deposited his arm in the shrine, as an assurance of victory.” 

Another of Tullis’s interesting additions to Sibbald’s History related how, following 
upon James VI’s accession to the English throne, the union affected very adversely one thriving 
industry of the Fife coast towns, namely smuggling. It appears that before that time French 
wines and brandies were imported in large quantities by the ships of Anstruther and other 
Fife ports and were smuggled across the border into England where they presumably fetched 
a high price, if not as high as they would to-day! England, usually not on particularly 
amicable terms with France in those days, had to pay a kind of “‘ black market ” price for such 
luxuries, by arrangement with certain Scots, who naturally throve under the “ arrangement.” 
The changed relations with France under the Stuart kings put an end to England’s need to get 
her wines from over the Border, and allowed her to import them direct at lower prices. I 
confess that until I read Tullis’s notes to Sibbald I was unaware of this result of the Union ! 
Nor did I realize that the very large storehouses which one sees Standing gaunt and empty at 
the harbours of St Andrews, Anstruther and a good many other Fife coast towns were once 
needed to store the strong drink which was destined to be smuggled over the Border. 

Sir Robert Sibbald died in 1722 and was buried in Greyfriar’s Churchyard, Edinburgh. 
In 1932 his own autobiography, which Samuel Johnson described as “‘an honest picture of 
human nature,” in which Sibbald relates the story of his life up to 1692, was edited by F. P. 
Hett and published by Oxford University Press, entitled Te Memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald. 
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“* Every Post Office A Branch Library !” 


By Perer B. THomson 


Posrau lending libraries are, at the present time, something of a novelty and one which 
professional librarians are apt to regard with mixed feelings of amusement and surprise. 
How Strange, they say, that people should pay for a service which the municipality provides 
free of charge! Nevertheless, recent years have seen the birth of two such libraries, both of 
them specialised and both operated on a commercial basis. 

In 1946 Mr. David Spreckley formed the Landsman’s Library, a specialised library of 
books on agriculture, forestry, gardening, etc., to be followed in 1950 by Mrs. Evelyn Thom- 
son with the Photographers’ Library, dealing as its name implies, with books on photography. 
Both libraries had small beginnings. Mr. Spreckley travelled round from farmhouse to farm- 
house with his books in a suitcase. Less romantically, we of the Photographers’ Library had 
to run it in conjunction with another, full-time, job and leisure hours had to be sacrificed until 
the business began to pay its way. 

Members of the Photographers’ Library receive a printed Catalogue which gives a brief 
description of each book in stock and which is supplemented at intervals by lists of additions. 
Members send a deposit of 25s. from which a registration fee of 3s. 6d. is deducted. Postage 
and hire charges on books lent are deducted from the deposit and when the latter sinks to 5s. 
the member is asked to renew it. Hire charges vary according to the published price of the 
books. Books published at prices under 5s. are charged at 3d. per week, those between 5s. 
and 15s. at 6d. per week, and those at prices above 15s. at 1s. per week. Borrowers pay both 
outward and return postage. Members may keep a book out for any period not exceeding 
five weeks, 

All but the heaviest and most valuable books are sent at printed paper rate in strong card- 
board covers with open ends. A reversible metal label is supplied by the Library and is 
attached to the container in such a way that the book cannot fall out of the cover whilst in 
transit. Members send in a list of the books they require on a printed form provided for that 
purpose and those urgently required are marked accordingly. Most photographers are avid 
readers and in most cases a new book is despatched as soon as the old one is returned. Some 
members, however, prefer to keep their accounts open and dip into our shelves only 
occasionally. 

A new and second-hand bookshop is run in conjunction with the Library and books in 
circulation which are available for sale are marked accordingly. Thus if a member wishes to 
buy the book he has on loan, he simply keeps it and sends a remittance with his metal label. 
This saves a great deal of postage and enables a member to see what a book is really like before 
buying it. All new books on photography are being added to the Library as they are pub- 
lished and it is our ultimate aim to stock every book on the subjeét in the English language. 

The organisation of the Library itself is quite simple. Books are arranged on the shelves 
in alphabetical order by title and an index card with a large pocket is held for each volume. 
Each member has a card showing details of his account and this is inserted in the pocket of the 
appropriate book card when a book is sent to him and extracted when the book is returned. 
Each member is given a reference number which is shown on both account card and metal 
label. Cards in the ‘‘ Out” file are arranged in numerical order : thus the appropriate card 
can be turned up when a book is returned, by finding the reference number shown on the 
metal label. Cards in respect of books “In” are arranged in alphabetical order by title. 
Book lists are filed numerically and titles are marked off as they are sent. In a library of this 
kind some technical knowledge of the subject is essential and we are fortunate in having the 
assistance of a leading Northern photographer, Mr. H. Bryce Thomson, A.R.P.S., in the 
capacity of technical adviser. When the Library was first formed, much valuable advice was 
given on the selection of stock by the Hon. L ibrarian of the Leeds Camera Club, Mr. J. P. 
Phillips. 

The success of the Photographers’ Library is due to a large extent to the inability of the 
public libraries to provide the large number of amateur, professional and would-be profes- 
sional photographers in this country with anything like the service they need. Public libraries 
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needs must cater for the community as a whole and cannot afford to stock many photographic 
hooks, some of which (and these are usually the best) are very expensive. Nor can the Regional 
Library Bureaux meet the demand. Moreover, as soon as a new book is received from the 
publishers, it goes into circulation without delay. There is none of the weary process of 
accessioning, labelling, stamping, classifying, etc., to say nothing of being read by members 
of Public Library Committees, staff and their respective friends. We can cope with a heavy 
demand for a newly-published book by purchasing a large number of copies, disposing of any 
surplus when the demand has subsided by selling them second-hand. 

From the librarian’s point of view, the postal lending library has much to commend it. 
His borrowers are far fewer than is usually the case and consequently his contacts with them, 
made by post though they are, have more of the friendly, personal touch. There are no rush 
hours, no Library Association examinations, no waiting for Chief Librarians to die or retire 
before everybody moves up one. And what an opening for the refugee from awkward hours 
of work, security and Melville Dewey ! 


The Library On Dearborn 


By Rosertr L. CoLiison 


IN the shoulder of the Chicago River, where it turns eastward to flow into Lake Michigan, the 
business life of Chicago is huddled in a district known as the Loop. On the eastern verge of 
this medley of department stores and business houses, the John Crerar and the Central Public 
Library stand side by side, looking across the harbour to the lake. Fifteen blocks to the north 
on a street called North Dearborn stands the third library which serves Chicago’s public and 
the many scholars who visit Chicago because of the remarkable resources to be found in its 
libraries. And of the three, the Newberry is probably the best known among librarians generally. 

North Dearborn Street is hardly a fashionable thoroughfare : it might be said to resemble 
a seedy Gray’s Inn Road. Where it crosses Wacker Drive and the river there is an impressive 
view of Chicago’s handful of skyscrapers, but for the most part of the walk northwards 
between the dingy houses the most noticeable point on the horizon is a wing of a great 
grey building constructed of Conneéticut granite. 

In Chicago, everything dates from the great fire of 1871. In that disaster only one building 
escaped destruction : the historic Mahlon Ogden house, and it was on this site that the New- 
berry was erected in 1893. Even now, only half the future building is there, but sufficient 
room is available for the completion of the library when it becomes necessary. 

The Newberry looks over a little square full of trees and little walks laid out in straight 
lines. Its Spanish Romanesque facade fills the whole of one side of the square, and inside the 
corridors and halls are lofty and bare. In contrast to the majority of modern American libraries 
which have increasingly given their reading-rooms and furniture a more informal and homely 
appearance, the Newberry is almost startlingly austere: a European scholar would feel at 
home there. 

Walter Loomis Newberry was a native of Connecticut, but he made his fortune in Chicago 
and left much of it towards the establishment of a library. It is interesting to find that William 
F. Poole, the man responsible for building up Chicago’s public libraries after the great fire, was 
chosen as the Newberry’s first librarian. But the Newberry is much more than a memorial to 
its first benefactor: within its walls and in its work are incorporated successive donations of 
books and money from many leading citizens of Chicago, notably Edward E. Ayer, John M. 
Wing and William B. Greenlee. It is evidence, too, of the position which the library holds in 
the community, that many important bequests have been made in recent years. 

On the right of the entrance hall is a suite of rooms containing glazed bookcases, a steel 
bookstack and safes and strong-boxes. These rooms are a veritable librarian’s library. Here 
are housed the manuscripts—many of them illuminated—the incunabula and the early printed 
books, and much other material which any librarian would travel far to see. One of the 
principal contributors to this collection was John M. Wing, a journalist and editor who was 
able to retire at the age of forty-three and devote the remainder of his life to the art of granger- 
izing. When he died, both his books and his money were left to the Newberry for “ the 
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maintenance and increase of a library of printing and the allied subsidiary arts inall their branches.” 

In the ’twenties Dr. Pierce Butler made five extended trips to Europe for the Newberry 
and built up an impressive collection of the best examples of typography through the ages, 
including many of the library’s incunabula—some of which Dr. Butler was able to acquire 
for as little as a dollar apiece. In this part of the library are also housed a fine collection of 
books illustrating the history of calligraphy, and the Sherwood Anderson Colleétion. 

The Newberry’s good fortune in its benefactors seems to have been equalled by the 
purchases which its librarians have made. In the first fifteen years it acquired the music library 
of Conte Pio Resse which was rich in rare works of Italian scholarship, the cream of the 
collection of Henry Probasco—a well-known Cincinnati book colleétor—which included three 
Shakespeare folios and three Burns manuscripts, the Hubert P. Main collection of psalmody, 
and the vast philological library of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. 

Purchases and gifts have together built up a collection of more than half-a-million books : 
the figure could have been very much higher had it not been the policy of the librarians of the 
Newberry to exercise a selective method which rejected all but the outstanding in the fields in 
which the Newberry specialises. It was early agreed to limit the collections of the Newberry 
to the humanities in general, the John Crerar being devoted to technology and the -natural 
sciences. The Newberry is therefore particularly strong in British and American history and 
literature, genealogy, philology, art, music, bibliography and typography, but in addition 
it has important collections ot atlases, of Bibles, of folklore, and of oriental manuscripts. 

On the first floor is the general reading-room which remains open until late in the evening, 
most of the special departments closing at five. In the corridor outside, the great catalogue 
runs practically the whole length of the building. Above this is the Genealogy Room which 
has an astonishing manuscript index of every mention of surnames in the hundreds of books 
on genealogy and local history which the library bought in its earliest years. Additions are 
no longer made to the index but as it is fortunately on a subject which does not date its value 
has scarcely diminished. 

But to many Americans probably the most attractive department is the Edward E. Ayer 
Collection. Ayer, a Chicago business man and a Trustee of the Newberry, collected books on 
the North American Indian and, incidentally, much important other Americana which 
touched on this subject. He presented his collection to the library in 1911, and additions of 
the more important material have been made ever since. One of the features of this collection 
is the large amount of illustrative material : George Catlin’s sketchbooks, Burbank’s 1,232 
red-chalk portraits of Indians, and a collection of three thousand photographs of individual 
Indians. Through Ayer’s interest in the first contacts of white people with the Indians, the 
collection has many important records of the early explorers, and a remarkable amount of 
manuscript material of value in throwing light on relations with the British, the French and 
the Spanish. To the works on geography and cartography in this colleétion has been added 
the Ptolemy Collection consisting of fifty-three early editions of the Geographia. And, in 
addition, the Ayer gift included comprehensive colleétions on Hawaii and the Philippines. 

In the Ayer Collection is now housed the Greenlee Collection. Mr. William B. Greenlee, 
a Trustee of the Newberry, presented his library on Portuguese history in 1937 and this, in 
combination with the strength of the Ayer Collection in Spanish, Dutch and French material 
on the Americas, has created in the Newberry a source of primary and important secondary 
materials which no historian of the early history of the New World would care to leave 
unexamined. 

In contrast to the bareness of the public rooms, the equipment for housing the rarer items 
in the Newberry is superb, and the stock is kept in excellent condition by fine binding, well- 
constructed slip-cases, fire-proof and air-conditioned storage. Each department is carefully 
examining and filling in the lacunae in its collection, and the substantial beginnings of new 
ventures are constantly being discovered. Within the last three years the Newberry has built 
up a collection of British political pamphlets, mostly of the nineteenth-century, using as a 
basis some nine hundred items acquired from the Carlton Club. And there are important 
selections of gift-books, examples of the history of illustration, continental history, rare periodi- 
cals, and folk music. 
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From time to time, the Newberry has published a number of checklists and catalogues 
which show the library’s holdings in such fields as courtesy books, early French political 
pamphlets, war pamphlets of the American Revolution, and the Arthurian legend. These, 
together with the handsomely-printed Newberry Library Bulletin refle& to some extent the 
energetic and enthusiastic work which is being done by Dr. Pargellis (the joint-compiler of 
the latest volume of the Bibliography of British History) and his staff. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
QUESTIONING 

is my inveterate habit and, to a lesser extent, yours too. When I read the assured statements 
of our leaders I concede their authority to make them, but have a Joadesque tendency to ask 
what they mean. Dr. E. A. Savage, whose every book Mr. L. A. Burgess remarked once 
“* is a portent,” has been writing in [he Library Association Record, on “‘ Conflicting Cultures ” 
with quite undiminished vigour. The title, at first, suggested that the cultures of all States are in 
a way in conflict now with one another. That is scarcely Dr. Savage’s theme although it is 
not entirely absent from his sweeping survey of the home front intellectual. It is that the 
traditional cultured classes have become not exaétly obsolescent but have lost the control of 
the social and certainly the governing reins. We are under the direction of new masters and 
the old values in reading, indeed all the cultural and art standards, have, at any rate for the 
moment, lost their empire. The librarian and the library have to adapt themselves or be 
adapted to the world in which such glories as King’s College Chapel, imitated it may be but 
inimitable, play far less part than they did. I suppose it comes to this, that nothing is per- 
manent in the universe and, in the narrow field of human experience and achievement, im- 
mortality simply does not exist. These are deep waters and how Dr. Savage swims in them, 
you have already read in his article—for we are both readers of all he writes, and have been 
since, in its red beauty, his O/d English Libraries came from Methuen to give light on some 
hitherto dusky areas of library history—at a time when library history formed part of the L.A. 
exams. He reaches here this: ‘‘ My belief is that for everyone but the mental defedtive there 
is a culture from which he will derive as much spiritual satisfaction as anyone does from arts 
culture.” I am not sure about his exception ; the paintings I have seen and the music I have 
heard, as well as the workshop produéts I have handled of one mental hospital I have visited 
seem to indicate some sort of spiritual satisfaction. I demur somewhat, and wonder if Dr. 
Savage is really reflecting his own experience and ours when, speaking of our modern masters, 
he writes: “ Our dungarees are not uneducated for their work or for their interests. Arts 
culture, however, to foster which public libraries were and are still dedicated, too narrowly in 
my opinion, is to them less than a dart game or the transfer of a football gladiator.” Surely 
that we have differing gifts has long been recognised and I refuse to believe that there can be 
so definite a division between types of intellectuality as these categories assume. I love a 
football match, even a soccer one, and what /s the matter.with my darts that they should more 
than momentarily draw me away from the humanities ? The activities are not class ones, nor 
are they mutually exclusive. The library that cannot furnish something on the making of 
mousetraps, matches and machine guns is as defective as one that has nothing on cricket, 
nuclear fission, chokes and T. S. Eliot. This is rather a sorry account of a brilliant piece of 
writing and that it raises such questions is a sign of its attraction to at least one reader. There 
is so much in its general theme and it touches so many avenues of thought that I hope Dr. 
Savage may be persuaded to enlarge it into a book. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. HARRISON IN AMERICA 
I see Mr. J. C. Harrison, who gives and receives privilege as the direétor of the Manchester 
School of Librarianship, has been to America. He has been much impressed by the size and 
express speed and what I should regard as the congestion ofthe A.L.A. Annual Conference, 
which had for its home Chicago’s Stevens Hotel and Palmer House. He was our only repre- 
sentative over there, which for a conference celebrating the 75th birthday of the A.L.A. is 
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not a procession, good as the solo representative undoubted is. ‘* The delegates had gone 
there to do something, to learn, to discuss, in and out of meetings ” ; and there was neverthe- 
less plenty of time for play as well; there always is in America where there are twenty-four 
hours in a day and none need necessarily be spent in sleep. Quite a high-speed affair. We can 
learn from it, Mr. Harrison thinks, for in this oblique manner he twits ow chairmen: “ It 
came as something of a surprise, for instance, to find that the American chairman does not 
regard it as his primary duty to get everyone out of the room as quickly as possible.” Does 
ours ? and when ? He lets us into the secret : ‘* There was much for the stranger to see, Much 
for him to learn, particularly if he had felt. for some time, as indeed he knew many others had 
felt, that the post-war L. A. Annual Conferences were suffering from a kind of atrophy, 
getting steadily worse year by year, becoming less and less concerned with the things that 
really matter to the British librarian.” (1 seem to be quoting rather a lot, but the address from 
which it comes has appeared, so tar as | know, only in the excellent North Western Newsletter ; 
and when our leading men go about the country uttering opinions such as these, we should 
all know of them). 
1 Am Nor CLEAR 
from the rest of Mr. Harrison’s address, what exactly he found at Chicago which has not 
been present at our own conferences, but | think our conference organizers might well consider 
whether our meetings are closed too soon and before delegates have had time to release “ the 
perilous stuff in their breasts” or have come to a terminus in their cogitations. Admittedly 
the A.L.A. conferences are larger but, frankly, what percentage of the 3,500 delegates at 
Chicago made personal vocal contributions ? The word conference, except in its French 
interpretation, is the unfortunate name we have consecrated traditionally to our annual 
meeting ; most of us can only listen ; we can confer only in small meetings, which have from 
time to time been a part of the L.A. programme ; for example the Round-Table meetings we 
used to hold, and the *“* problems ” meetings that were a feature of Scarborough and Ports- 
mouth. The branch and sectional meetings are surely not atrophied ? Or, are they? Frankly, 
general sessions can rarely be other than general addresses, with not more than a dozen or so 
comments following. If our American brethren like meetings that run-on for several hours, 
no one would seek to criticise their predilection. The British, except in their imperial and 
local Parliaments, where slumber is permitted, do not share it. The features in this conference, 
which have little to do with chairmen or with “the tumult and shouting of America’s 
librarians ’’—-Mr. Harrison’s phrase, which suggest a pretty squally meeting—are two 
** clearing houses ” on problems, where one could see manuals, audio-visual aids, community 
surveys, reports, plans, etc., and members of the A.L.A. staff and consultants were there to 
answer questions and to discuss problems ; there was one on book-selection problems, and 
an exhibition of buildings, also with consultants. Surely this is not limited to American 
meetings ; Mr. Harrison must have met with these things in our atrophied meetings ? 
To Comet Down ro Brass TAcKs 
let me repeat what you yourself have said more than once: a country gets the government 
it deserves ; so does an association and, as a corollary, the meetings it deserves. If our meet- 
ings are dull, it must be because we ourselves are dull ; indeed men may draw from meetings 
what they and their fellows contribute to them. Speak up, Mr. Harrison; you are in the very 
central counsels of our profession. There is no ill in librarianship which is incurable. 
T.V., Lipraries AND L.A. CANDIDATES 

[ receive two impressions when I read the excellent Library Assistant. The first is that 
those who write in it are live, observant folk, even if, sometimes, the field they cultivate is 
narrow. They are, naturally, keen upon the training of their fellows and one comes through 
that to my second impression : that the new entrants into librarianship are either of less useful 
material than their mentors, or, there are obstructions that prevent their attainment of the 
qualities we want. Thus, I learn from a readable paper by Miss D. A. Clarke, of Nottingham 
University Library, that she has been running for two years that impossibility (as I think it) a 
correspondence course for the Entrance Examination. No doubt in time this examination 
will be so re-drawn that teaching for it can be made effective. What happens now is that a 
youngster is appointed from school at about seventeen. Instead of spending a year in 
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practical work and reading on general lines, there is dangled before him, or more frequently 
her, an exam. which can be taken when twelve months have passed. Without background, 
having read almost nothing but school text-books, also lem a0 exams., a plunge is made 
into the sub-literature which is called librarianship in the chase for a pass. To such Miss 
Clarke has posed the question: ** how do you hope to become an A.L.A.?” “ The answers 
elicited bear a depressing similarity.” It would be a miracle if they did not. Will it be better ? 
A crowded school life, with leisure now spent in many cases crowded round a 12 inch TV. set, 
watching inferior plays and other time-killers ; what chance have our young people had of 
being what we would like them to be ? They are not greatly helped by the librarians who, 
preaching the undoubted faét that libraries are concerned with all forms of record, have made 
the youngster think that, even in them, records, films, etc., etc., are more important than books, 
This is not their intention, of course ; but it happens quite naturally. 
THe REMEDY 
it seems to me is in the hands of the A.A.L. Miss Clarke expresses surprise that “‘ One un- 
fortunate believed that her course was provided by the A.A.L.” I confess I myself, thought 
it was, even if on behalf of the L.A. Every applicant to take a correspondence, or any other, 
course for the Entrance exam. should be asked to send a certificate that a year in a library has 
been served already. It would not solve everything of course ; it would do much. 
Pusiic Lipraries 

are a system of which the Chiefship is news. My good friend, Mr. J. F. Smith, is joining the 
ranks of the distinguished superannuated, after a working life-time in Liverpool libraries. 
Many things in the system stand as his monument ; and I join those who hope that he will 
Still be seen amongst us. The post is advertised at a salary with a maximum of £1,750. Do the 
gentlemen of Liverpool think this adequate as the ceiling of one of the half-dozen greatest cities 
of Great Britain. At least one London Borough already pays more and several university 
libraries do so, too. The City had the opportunity to show that it is aware of the values both 


of salaries and of library work. What business man of Liverpool, managing a central and = 
nearly thirty branch establishments would be content with what is offered ? 
Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We ao not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of writers on “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor.p. 
THIS MONTH'S CHOICE 


As the prime funétion of public libraries is 
the dissemination of printed and cognate 
media, the world’s greatest dramatist and poet 
is surely worthy of honour from us. NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE has published a sele& 
catalogue of books on William Shakespeare. 
This production is worthy of its subjeét and 
unquestionably is this month’s choice. 


Topicalities | 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. | 

Has the time arrived for the lesser rank and 
file of public librarians to form their own 
trade union ? 

Municipal chief and county librarians have | 
already banded themselves into a society 
acknowledged also as a trade union. The 
benefits to be accrued therefrom are yet to be 


produced but, at least, these chiefs have a HONOURABLE MENTION 


society striving solely on their behalf. 

They are not merely members of a con- DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, March, 1952. 
glomeration of architeéts, engineers, horti- Once more, a glorious photograph used as a 
culturists, treasurers and so on, whose trade cover. The introduétion is an interesting 
union seemingly has little or no knowledge of survey of the book of the film. ¢ 
the peculiar circumstances and needs of a FULHAM’S The Book Marker, Spring, 1952. 
professional librarian. | A foldover, in deep green on white, with an 

Could more pertinent gains be achieved if introduétion devoted to reviewing biography 
the lesser rank and file of public librarians published during the last quarter. 
withdraw from N.A.L.G.O., formed their GLASGOW’S The Companionship of the 


own trade union and had such a society Countryside. A booklet with an attractive covet 
recognized as a negotiating body? in white on emerald green, devoted to a 
What do YOU think ? | selection of books on nature, 
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ISLINGTON’S Balletin, March, 1952. The 
usual foldover with the unusual Seoens therein, 
indicative of a library service not hide-bound 
in tradition but ready to fashion itself to 
modern needs. 

LUTON’S Books No. 1, 1952. Has to be 
recommended for its air of efficiency, despite, 
one supposes, the necessity of advertisements. 
The annotations add greatly to the use of this 
publication. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, March, 1952 
A foldover, in cerise on white, introducing 
the reader to translations from French into 
English. 


Personal News 


Mr. J. F. W. Bryon, of Beckenham, the 
former Editor of The Library Assistant became 
Borough Librarian of Eccles on January Ist, 
1952. 

Mr. J. G. McPeake, F.L.A., Lending 
Librarian, Southampton, has been appointed 
City Librarian, Chester. 


Mr. J. S. Bristow, F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer, 


Southampton, has been appointed Chief 


Assistant, Croydon. 

Mr. T. W. Warne, A.L.A., Borough 
Librarian, Lewes, has been appointed Lending 
Librarian, Southampton. 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 


(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BriGuouse.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
J. Bailey, A.L.A 30,585. 
Rate, 10.02d. Income from Rate, £6,643. 
Total Stock, 39,119. Additions, 3,780. 
Withdrawals, 2,801. Total Issues, 267,675. 
Tickets, 23,627. Branches, 2. Delivery 
Stations, 5. 

Most of the reorganization of the library system, 
planned immediately after the war, has been completed. 
The Central Lending Library has been remodelled and 
brought up to date, and now presents a very pleasant 
and attraétive department. The Branch Librartes have 
also been reorganized. The lack of a really serviceable 
junior library is greatly regretted, but in spite of work- 
ing in cramped quarters, an increased circulation of 
children’s books ts reported. An increase in the use 
of non-tiétional works in the adult lending libraries was 
recorded, but a fall in the issue of fiction brought the 
aggregate below last year’s figures. The formation of a 
separate Music and Gramophone Record Library is 
under consideration. 


CovutspoN AND Purtey.— Chief Librarian, 
K. M. Newbury, P.L.A. Population, 63,770 
Rate, 6.5d. Income from Rate, £19,799, 
Total Stock, 74,831. Additions, 10,660, 
Withdrawals, 5,433. Total Issues, 710,343, 
Borrowers, 31,326. Libraries, 5. 

\ highly satisfaétory year’s work is here under 
review. \t the close of the previous vear a decrease in 
circulation was reported. In the past year, however, 
not only was this fall arrested but a highest ever total 
was achieved. There was a slight drop in the issue of 
fiction in the adult lending libraries, but this was more 
than compensated for by the increased use of non- 
fictional works in all classes. The opening of a separate 
children’s room at Coulsdon did much towards bringing 
the total issue of junior books to such a high figure. 
No records are kept of the consultations of reference 
books, but there was a noticeable increase in the 
number of visitors to the department. The library 
service in the hospitals has been extended. 
Darrrorp.—Borough Librarian, Stanley Atkin, 

ALA. ypulation, 40,544. Rate, 6.00d. 
Income from Rate, £8,990. Total Stock, 
53,451. Additions, 8,696. Withdrawals, 
5,650. Total Issues, 453,549. Tickets, 
21,265. 1 Branch. 

In many ways the year under review has been a 
record one. Outstanding features of the year were the 
introduétion of new services ; a record issue of books ; 
and a large increase in the number of registered readers. 
Ihe continued success of the Branch Library, after a 
full year’s working, far exceeded expectations, and book 
circulation from there was the main cause of the record 
aggregate reported. The new services included the 
introduction of libraries in the hospitals and schools, 
and the provision of reading matter for blind persons. 
The mobile book service, also just completed its first 
year, continued its good work among unfortunate 
residents unable to conveniently reach one of the 
libraries. 

Darwen.— Borough Librarian, Arnold Holden, 
F.L.A. Population, 30,827. Total Stock, 
37,924. Additions, 4,213. Withdrawals, 
2,992. Total Issues, 250,322. Borrowers, 
7,943. Delivery Stations, 4. 

Satisfactory progress has continued in all depart- 
ments in the year just ended. The use of books, although 
not a record, was at an exceptionally high level, and 
showed an increase of 8,476 when compared with the 
previous year. An increase in the book fund enabled 
the Librarian to add more to Stock than for some years, 
and for the first time since the war the Stock shows an 
increase. Substantial progress was made in the re- 
organization of the Central Library, and it is hoped to 
complete the task early this year. A good increase in 
the use made of the Reference and Junior Libraries is 
reported. In the Junior Library record circulation 
figures were recorded. 


RICHMOND, Surrey.—Borough Librarian, Gilbert 


Turner, F.L.A. Population, 41,945. Rate, 
4.15d. Income from Rate, £10,319. Total 
Additions, 5,293. With- 
392,366. 


Stock, 79,237. 
drawals, 5,053. Total Issues, 
Borrowers, 11,547. 
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The year being reviewed witnessed the first full 
year of work following the reorganization of the 
library, and that the service has been vastly improved 
would seem to be the opinion of all c« anal. The 
ureat improvement is refleéted in the circulation of 
books which reached a total higher than ever before in 
the history of the Library. Compared with the year 
before an increase of 22,178 was recorded. Plans have 
been officially approved for the ereétion of the long- 
awaited branch library to serve the Ham and Petersham 
distri. Two other institutions have been added to the 
service to hospitals. 


Memorabilia 


There is a surging intellectual life in almost 
every town with societies active in a hundred 
directions. Collectively they must have much 
influence on the mental life of the people but 
it is only when a public library or other central 
organization unifies them in a Diary of Events, 
such as that issued monthly by the City In- 
formation Service, which is part of the Hull 
Public Libraries’ work, that the public may 
be made to realize this. Such diaries are not 
new and, in some libraries, a MS. one is on 
exhibition in which organizers of events may 
enter them and readers may consult it. The 
smallest library might consider. 

* * * 

We note that at Falmouth fines for undue 
detention of books are now to be 2d. for the 
first week, 4d. for the second and 6d. there- 
after. There is no uniformity in the country 
in this matter. 

* * * 

The annual volume for 1951 of the British 
National Bibliography is now available. It 
contains 16,000 detailed entries and 100,000 
references for books published in the year, 
consists of 964 demy quarto pages, is bound 
in blue buckram and can be had from the 
distributors, J. Whitaker & Sons Ltd., 13, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, for £8. 
The work has been received with great 
appreciation, as a remarkably useful library 
tool, here and abroad. 

* * * 

The Library of Congress has issued a cata- 
logue of more than 50,000 motion pictures 
registered in the Copyright Office, entitled 
Motion Pictures, 1912-1939. The information 
given includes title, date, producing company, 
sponsor, the author of the film story, and, 
when the film is based on a book, information 
about that. The work, which has a 268-page 
index runs altogether to a 1,256-page book, 
which bound in buckram can be had from 


the Copyright Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., at $18. 
* * * 

The National Film Library Catalogue, 
Volume 1, recently published by the British 
Film Institute (17s. 6d.), has a commendatory 
foreword by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. It lists 
the library’s colleétion of silent newsreels 
covering 1,700 news items from 1895, when 
cinematograph reels began, to 1933. Further 
volumes of the catalogue, covering other 
kinds of films are to follow. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
THe ANGLO-AusTRIAN Socrery in London 
recently held an exhibition of Austrian books 
at the National Book League’s Grillion 
Galleries, under the patronage of H.E. The 
Austrian Ambassador. In addition to 1.500 
printed books representative of Austria’s 
post-war publications, manuscripts of works by 
the great Austrian composers were lent by the 
Vienna City Library. Exhibits lent by the 
Austrian State Printing House illustrated book 
production, printing, and art reproduction in 
Austria. Admission was free and a series of 
three lectures was given by eminent authorities. 


Because the Brooklyn Public Library is 
doing business “‘far in excess of the national 
averages for library use”’ it is putting forward 
a record budget of $3,791,058 for its work in 
1952-53. There has been a 29 per cent increase 
in book circulation in the past two years, 
which has aggravated old problems and 
created many new ones. 142 new posts are 
required in addition to several supervisory 
positions. 

With its February issue, Canning House 
Library Bulletin began to list material on the 
River Plate countries held by the Canning 
House Library or by the Library of the 
Hudson Institute. The Hudson Institute 
Library was founded by Sir Eugen Millington- 
Drake and will shortly be incorporated with 
Canning House Library. 


The Sixth Report of the Library Board of 
Queensland, recently received, covers the 
year ended 30th June, 1951. In addition to 
much other information the Report contains a 
particularly interesting account of the model 
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Children’s Library on the Jubilee Art Train 
which was eStablished in connection with the 
Australia-wide Jubilee Celebrations of 1951. 
A very intriguing photograph of the Model 
Library Carriage in the Train is well worthy of 
inspection by all librarians. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Ref- 
erence and Special Libraries Section of the 
Library Association was held at Chaucer 
House on 29th February. The Honorary 
Treasurer of the Association, Mr. Raymond 
Irwin, gave a short explanation of the pro- 
posed increase in subscriptions, after the 
general meeting, and Dr. Louis Shores, Dean 
of the Library School of the University of 
Florida, read a paper on “Reference Book 
Appraisal”. Dr. Shores is at present in this 
country on a Fulbright Scholarship and is 
Studying reference enquiries and methods here. 


The current issue of our contemporary, 
The Librar} Quarterly, is of particular interest 
to librarians of university and _ reference 
libraries, since it is almost wholly devoted to 
articles and other contributions on topics 
falling into their field of work. An excellent 
account of The Pierpont Morgan Library by 
George K. Boyce might well be extended and 
re-issued separately. 


During 1951 the first course ever given in 
librarianship in Thailand was given at Chula- 
longkorn University, Bangkok. The course, 
which was under the auspices of the Fulbright 
Foundation, was attended by 117 librarians 
and students. 


During the war the Muniments Room of 
the London County Council was recognized 
by the Master of the Rolls as a depository for 
manorial and other records. Since then the 
Council has received many notable consign- 
ments of archives, but none more varied and 
valuable than the collection just deposited by 
the Corporation of Wardens of St. Saviour, 
Southwark. Some of these records, taken 
from the triforium of Southwark Cathedral, 
were deposited with the Council last year. 
Now the bulk of the colleétion,- reaching back 
over 500 years, has been received at the 
County Hall. The collection is being arranged 
and catalogued and will be made available to 
Students. 
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Mr. Charles Payne has placed his valuable 
collection of incunabula on loan in Johannes- 
burg Public Library. While on a visit to 
Europe last year Mr. Payne purchased many 
additional items and as a result the colleétion 
was enriched by the addition of 32 more 15th 
century books and many fragments. Among 
the books was a complete copy of the 1493 
Nuremberg Chronicle and an example of 15th 
century woodblock printing. 


The first volume of a new series of Library 
Studies, issued as part of Stanford University 
Publications, consists of a Bibliography of 
the writings, 1871-1931, of David Starr 
Jordan, compiled by Alice N. Hays, with a 
personal appreciation by Robert E. Swain. 


A particularly outstanding course of le€tures, 
open to those interested, free, is to be given at 
Chancellor’s Hall, Senate House, University 
of London, 28th-30th April, 1952. The 
subjeé&t of the leétures, under the auspices of 
the School of Librarianship and Archives, 
University College, is ““The Mediaeval English 
Library.” 

The Central Library of the Fuad I 
University, Cairo, which was founded in 1925, 
now contains over 200,000 volumes. A 
University Press was set up in 1945 for the 
printing of scientific works, theses, etc., 
produced by the teaching staff, and the Press 
has a section for photographic engraving. 


As has been the case with all libraries she 
has visited so far, Miss Hands has found that 
the Library at the Minster at Peterborough is 
much larger than was originally supposed. 
The number of books catalogued there is 
about 6,540, of which some 3,500 are not in 
any of the libraries she has visited. In all, the 
Catalogue of Cathedral Libraries now contains 
about 30,000 entries. 


A Joint Meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society and the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society was held at Cambridge on April 5th, 
when Mr. A. N. L. Munby read a paper on 
“Some Passages in the Life of Sir Thomas 

The Dundee and Central Scotland Branch 
of the Scottish Library Association, meeting 
at Arbroath on April 3rd, discussed the pro- 
posed increases in Library Association sub- 
scriptions. The two Scottish members of the 
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L.A. Council, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Paton, 
were present to explain the Council’s proposals. 
The opinions of Branch members were for- 
warded to the Council of the Scottish Library 
Association. 


The current issue of Bébiioteca General, 
Boletin Semestrial del Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, contains 
an important survey of Spanish libraries in 
1950 by Miguel Bordonau Mas. The previous 
issue of this journal, that for January-June, 
1951, carried a very comprehensive, detailed, 
and profusely illustrated account of microfilm 
work. Many of the illustrations are of types 
of apparatus unfamiliar in Britain. 


Brooklyn Public Library is always remark- 
able for—among many other things—unusual 
exhibitions. Two of the most recent were, 
respectively, of century-old Valentines, and of 
books, pamphlets, and films appropriate to 
to the observation of Brotherhood Week, 
which was sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Librarians 
seeking new subjects for exhibitions might 
profitably study the extraordinarily diverse 
and continually changing exhibitions at 


Brox »klyn. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Liprary Association. The Year’s Work in 
Librarianship, Vol. XV, 1948. Ed. by 
W. <A. Munford, Library Association 
40s. Od. net (30s. Od. to members). 

The publication of this welcome work has been 
unduly delayed. Editors who have experience of 
getting articles which involve such research as the 
Year’s Work does, know the difhculties which cause 
this. The volume is a conspeétus of the best that has 
been done in the whole field of librarianship in a vear. 
To isolate that, with accuracy and brevity as it is done 
here, is no mean task. The “plumbing of depths, 
ete.,”’ which one critic of another volume of the series 
has required, is not the purpose of the book, but to 
vive Students compendious references to the significant 
taéts. This is done and done excellently. We are glad 
to see abandonment of the hideous liver-coloured 
binding we have endured in recent years. 

Patmer (Bernard 1.) and Wexts (A. J.) The 
Fundamentals of Library Classification. 
. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

When the Education Officer of the Library 
\ssociation and the [Editor of British National Biblio- 
graphy collaborate on such a subjeét as classification, 
the results, at the least, must be interesting. Both are 
known to Students of classification as convinced 


evangelists of the methods Ranganathan has made 
available. These methods, as every librarian is not 
perhaps yet aware, outrun in usefulness and possible 
permanence the Colon Classification from which they 
have been derived, and those, who are repelled by the 
individual, curious vocabulary their author uses, 
should give a short time to learning what they really 
mean. All classing may thereby be improved and made 
more scientific. The method does not enable classers 
to do their job without knowing what are the subjeés 
of the books they are placing but, when that knowledge 
is attained, it is a logical, expeditious way of applying 
known rules. The authors of this capital book have 
focused it specially on the D.C. They do not write 
for the beginner, however; they assume that “the 
works of Richardson, Sayers, Wyndham Hulme, 

Bliss and Ranganathan”’ have been read. For such a 

reader the book will be valuable. It analyses the 

processes and it shows how books can fit, by mechanical 
devices, into their most helpful place in a scheme. And 
much more. Clear, concise and to the point, it leaves 
the reader with a sense of its competence—and with 
the warning that there are apparently at least nine 
matters Still to be investigated. 

REFERENCE 

Grant (Colonel Maurice Harold) A Diction- 
ary of British Landscape Painters from the 
16th Century to the early 20th Century. 
Illus. F. Lewis. £7 7s. Od. net. 

\n expensive quarto which assembles ‘“‘the entire 
corpus of the British Schodl of Landscape-painters.” 
It includes all who worked in this country whatever 
their country of birth. Entries are brief, and limited 
to the dates of the artist, his general provenance and 
his main works. It seems unfortunate that advertise- 
ments on half-plate paper, which contrasts with that of 
the bulk of the book, should have been inserted. 
Horrocks (Sidney) The State as Publisher. 

Library Association. 5s. Od. net (3s. 6d. to 
members). 

The Reference Librarian at Manchester Public 
Library has provided a brief, lucid guide to the 
Stationery Office publications which will be of value 
not only to librarians. A commendatory foreword by 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office is witness to 
the value of this physically slender work. 

LiprarRyY AssOcIATION. Subject index to 
periodicals, 1950. Ed. T. Rowland Powel. 
Library Association. £5 5s. Od. net. 

The general editor is to be congratulated on 
producing the Index almost within a year of the 12 
months that are covered by it. Such indexes do not 
lose their usefulness for the real reader but it is current 
information that the average man needs. We hope the 
acceleration will continue. The nearly 400 periodicals 
indexed represent the widest possible range of literature, 
as our readers know, and they know also that the 
volumes are well bound, clearly printed and_ the 
alphabetico-subjeét arrangement is satisfaétory. Further 
comment seems unnecessary as there is no progressive 
library that does not already subscribe to the Index. 
SPENCER (Herbert) Design in Business Print- 

ing. Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The librarian today, almost as much as any man, 
is interested in the progress of the printing art. This 
work, which is original in its layout from its title-page 
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onwards, has been written at the request of Tillotsons 
of Bolton, who are its printers, as a contribution 
towards the understanding and realization of the 
printer’s art. The historical development of design ; 
the a€tual practice of business printing and its details, 
the line, paragraph, page and footnotes ; the book in 
appearance and as an economic faétor ; all these are 
treated with lucidity and brevity and with good 
examples. There is a brief, useful bibliography. 
Wape (Allan) A Bibliography of the Writings 
of W. B. Yeats. Frontis. Hart-Davis. 
£3 3s. Od. net. 

One of the “Soho bibliographies.” The compiler 
has spent a half-century on the subjeét, and the result 
is the fullest work of the kind we have seen on the poet, 
The entries, under works, works edited, contributions 
to periodicals, etc., are fully bibliographical. There are 
illustrations and facsimiles, a onal portrait and what, 
by ordinary tests, is a very good index. A very 
worth-while book. 


GENERAL 
Asuiey (Robert) Wilkie Collins. Barker. 


7s. 6d. net. 

A welcome volume in “The English Novelists” 
series which serves to throw much fresh light on a 
novelist whose life has hitherto been either neglected 
or misrepresented. Mr. Ashley has cleared the ground 
admirably, and the result is a scholarly and entertaining 
biography. 

Hanson (Lawrence and Elisabeth) Necessary 
Evil. Frontis. Illus. Constable. 45s. Od. 


net. 

At first sight the title to this work appears a little 
invidious, but its aptness comes from the faé& that it 
was one of the many nicknames Thomas Carlyle called 
his wife and is one that she rightly interpreted as one 
of affeétion. There is a wealth of material between the 
covers of the volume, describing the relations of 
husband and wife, and giving the essence of Jane’s 
charaéter as shown in her correspondence, with a 
background formed by a number of famous people who 
befriended the Carlyles in their various homes, more 
especially at 5, Cheyne Row. Hundreds of the letters 
here quoted have not been published previously. 
Those remaining, two thousand odd in all, appear, 

rhaps, for the first time in full. A monumental work, 
urnished with excellent portraits. The authors of 
“The Four Brontes”’ have increased their reputation for 
excellent biography in this their latest work. 


BrapsHAw (Percy V.) Water-colour: A Truly 
English Art. Illus. Studio. 25s. Od. net. 
An excellent colle&tion of water-colours, most of 
them reproduced in monochrome, more successfully 
than the few in colour. The accompanying notes are 
informative and interesting, but unfortunately are 
written in an unpleasantly coy manner (“And did I 
mention that he also was one of my former pupils ?”’), 
and tend to be wholly adulatory. Nevertheless the 
book will be of value not only to the student, but to all 
interested in this popular form of art.’ 
Burt (B. L.) Advisory ed. British Flowers in 
Colour. Illus. Plates. Odhams. 21s. Od. net. 
Planned as an introduétion for the general reader, 
and compiled by seven authorities, this is a pleasant 
and helpful volume on a subjeé& which is a perennial 


delight. The 150 photographs which illustrate the 
text, though occasionally lacking in artistic imagination, 
are clear, and frequently induce the pleasant nostalgia 
which is an essential part of the reading of any ““country- 
side” book. The coloured illustrations specially painted 
by A. W. Darnell, and Dorothy Fitchew suffer, as 
the: whole book, from on over- 
glossy paper. Surely it is time began to date 
their 

Franks (Bob) Hoe-down Square Dancing. 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


uare-dancing seems to become increasingly 
popular, so this book was probably quite inevitable, 
and will undoubtedly be very useful to all addiés of 
that art. It seems a pity, however, that a pseudo- 
American jargon should pervade the book. The 
B.B.C. is quite irritating enough in this respect already, 
but to see phrases like “Gals swing in,” and “Swing 
your baby one and all” in cold print is particularly 
disturbing. There is a great need for a vital, thoroughly 
English, type of square dancing. This imitation of the 
Americans (and a very poor imitation at that) is an 
inadequate substitute. 


GotpEN AGES OF THE GREAT By 
Various Authors. Illus. Thames & Hudson. 
28s. Od. net. 


A colleétion of historical essays on the most famous 
cities of Europe and America, as they were at the time 
of their highest civilisation. Each essay is written by 
an eminent authority in his particular field, though a 
unity of Style is preserved throughout. The seleétion is 
not altogether satisfaétory, Jerusalem, Moscow, and 
Mexico City are obvious omissions, whereas both Rome 
and Paris are treated twice. The book is equipped with 
a seleét bibliography and an index; the standard of 
produétion, in typography, illustration and casing is 
wholly admirable. It is to be hoped that another 
seleétion will soon appear. 


Micue.t (H.) Sparta. Cambridge University 
Press. 35s. Od. net. 


Plutarch, in his life of Lycurgus, gave most of us 
in youth our deep interest in the country which has 
given a salutary adjective to English. There has been 
much written on Sparta, but not all is known and the 

rofessor-emeritus of political economy at McMaster 

niversity, Ontario, in this excellent book does much 
to fill the chasm. It is a highly critical treatment of 
history, in which the elimination of obviously erroneous 
faétors, on the Sherlock Holmes method, leads to the 
residue of quite probable truth. The work is one 
that was needed and it will be of value to all scholars 
of the Greek world. 


Van Tuat (Herbert) Ed. Edward Lears’ 
Journals. A Selection. Frontis. Barker. 
21s. Od. net. 


The journals of Edward Lear have until now never 
been reprinted since their original publication dates. 
This seleétion from the three journals together with the 
notes on Petra, originally published in Macmillan’s 
magazine, is of interest not only in describing a way of 
life which has seemingly changed little in a hundred 
years, but in the revelation of a brilliant lite = 
in the hands of a writer who is known only by hi 
nonsense verse. It is unfortunate that the book could 
not be printed on better paper. 
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FICTION 
Asue (Gordon) Missing or Dead. Evans. 
9s. 6d. net. 

Another “Patrick Dawlish”’ thriller, in which the 
disappearance of five girls leads to the disclosure of 
most curious happenings. 

Baker (George) Son of Hylas. 
12s. 6d. net. 

An interesting and exciting Story of ancient 
Greece, told in the form of a modern novel, with great 
vividness. 

Brappon (George) Time Off For Death. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Mike Gaunt thriller dealing with sabotage and 
murder committed by a man obsessed by a false 
ideology. Written with more than the customary 
ability of thriller writers. 

Carcitt (Leslie) The Lady Was Elusive. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

In the mountains and forests of Western Germany, 
two men encountering by chance a wounded blonde, 
find themselves involved in a — intrigue, and 
become the recipients of unwelcome attentions of a 
number of killers. 

Curistian (Jill) Bid Me To Love. Jenkins. 
9s. Od. net. 

Mary Blake, having been jilted and also having 
lost her job, ventures to accept a position in the country 
as companion-governess. The child’s father, Kevin 
Harter, dismisses her immediately, telling her that she 
is too young for the post. Somehow by hook or by 
crook Mary keéps her place, only to find that she loves 
Kevin who is a married man. Needless to say it works 
out in the end. 

Crane (Frances) The 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 

A vacation gone awry through murder and 
kidnapping, set against a background of the New 
Mexican landscape, and Spanish Indian culture. 
Evans (Evan) Sawdust and Sixguns. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

The Story of an accomplished circus artist thrown 
into the troubled atmosphere of Dodge City. 

Hosrer (Grace) Trial by Murder. Hammond. 
9s. 6d. net. 

A better than average myStery, in which Tor 
Sigmund is accused of murdering her uncle, Martin 
Linder, with evidence which appears almost incon- 
trovertible. 

InviNG (Peter) The Inner Room. 
9s. 6d. net. 

\ political and psychological mystery, in which the 
plot revolves around the disappearance of a new and 
secret compound used in the manufacture of atomic 
bombs. 

Jones (Mervyn) No Time to be Young. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 

Background plays a large part in this novel. From 
the Yorkshire moors to the Pyrenees, from Auteuil to 
Chelsea and Hackney the scene changes rapidly. Anne 
Beckton is the heroine, half French, half English. She 


Barrie. 


Polkadot Murder. 


Evans. 
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is rescued from her difficulties by the imposing ex- 
ambassadress, Madame Lalesy, her grandmother. A 
most intriguing Story. 


Kaye (H. B.) Death is a Black Camel. 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 
Set in East Africa,this Story of a Canadian deteétive’s 
“holiday” is fast moving and unusual. 


Lucas (Norman) Corner in Crime. Jenkins, 
9s. 6d. net. 
A deteétive Story which includes a long inveStiga- 
tion through the London underworld, three men being 
murdered in the process. 


Martin (Chuck) Hell-Bender from Texas. 
Hammond. 7s. 6d. net. 
A tale of mistaken accusations, and of the efforts of 
“Gospel” Cummings to solve the mysterious murder 
and robbery. 


Oeiricus (Inez) Murder Makes Us Gay. 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 

Set in a hotel on Coral Island, the background of 
this story emphasises the suspense of Danny King’s 
attempts to acquit an innocent man, charged with 
murder. 


Price (Evadne) Escape to Marriage. Jenkins. 
9s. Od. net. 

Malinda goes on a wonderful cruise after the 
death of her father, and meets Peter whom she marries 
and later learns to love. A romance which will appeal 
to all, with a queer twist in the Story and a background 
of the theatre. 


RouMER (Sax) The Slaves of Sumuru. Jenkins. 
9s. Od. net. 

Still master of myStery Stories, Sax Rohmer’s 
latest thriller is full of wickedness and violence which 
will keep readers who love this kind of thing definitely 
“fon their toes.”” Dr. Fu Manchu is superseded by the 
glamorous Sumuru who leads an association of the 
most beautiful girls she can find. Known by her slaves 
as the Madonna she wends her murderous way pursued 
by Tony McKeigh and Drake Roscoe and, at the last, 
escapes her just punishment only, no doubt, to live 
agaio in another intriguing plot. 


SHeppaRD (Hilary) Tell Me My Heart. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. 


A romantic novel revolving around the situation 
of a mother’s and daughter’s love for the same man. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


ABGILA, December, 1951; A.L.A. BULLETIN, 
December, 1951; THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOUR- 
NAL, February, March, 1952; BOOKS TO COME, 
March, 1952; DEICHMANBLADET, November- 
December, 1951; LIBRARIAN, December, 1951, 
January, 1952; THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 
February, March, 1952; LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, February, 1952; NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, November, 1951; UNESCO BUL- 
LETIN FOR LIBRARIES, January, 1952; WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, February, 1952. 
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